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ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

The Anthropological Society of Washington held its 138th 
regular meeting May 1st. Mr. W. H. Holmes, who .has divided 
his talents about equally between science and art and been success- 
ful in both, read a paper entitled "Some Primitive Phases of 
.ZEsthetic Development." He directed his remarks principally to 
art in American prehistoric pottery. He said these earthen vessels 
were the outgrowth of natural form, finally acquiring decoration. 
This pottery was originally moulded in a basket or wicker-work 
(having the appropriate shape), thus giving to the soft clay the 
impressions of the woven meshes. When the vessel was burned 
these formed the decoration. This method of decoration seems to 
have been afterwards replaced by another, in which the cloth or 
wicker-work was either wrapped about or its figure cut into a 
wooden mould or form which was pressed on the outside of the 
vessel. A notched wheel was sometimes used. Some of the 
decorated vessels were shown, as well as some of the paddles used. 
These were, however, all modern Indian work. 

Another paper was by Dr. W. J. Hoffman, on " Pictography 
and Shamanistic Rites of the Ojibwa." This tribe belongs to 
Minnesota. It has three distinct secret societies. The Grand 
Medicine Lodge is the most important. Each lodge has a high 
priest, who is charged with the preparation of candidates. There 
are four degrees. The rites occur in the spring, and the winter 
months are passed in study and preparation for the initiation. In 
addition to the practice of medicine the candidate must be in- 
structed in the meaning of the characters on the sacred charts. 
The candidates who pass the four degrees are supposed to be 
gifted with the power of prophecy, of curing disease, and of pro- 
longing life. Those who take but one degree usually manufacture 
the fetishes. Dr. Hoffman presented a number of original charts, 
not the sacred ones, from this tribe, showing the use of the charac- 
ters, their meaning, and the method of translation. He also 
exhibited enlarged copies of charts which he had copied, sometimes 
surreptitiously, while among these Indians. 

Gtjajiro is, according to Dr. A. Ernst, of Caracas, the correct 
form of the name of the Guajiro Indians inhabiting the South 
American peninsula called after them. In 1870 that explorer pub- 
lished his treatise on the Guajiro Indians in the Zeitsehrift fur 
Ethnologie, and since then their language, customs, and social insti- 
tutions have been explored and described by various authors. 
From manuscripts of the United States consul Plumacher, at 

1 This department is edited by Thomas Wilson, Esq., Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D,. C. 
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Maracaibo, a sketch of their customs and sociology was published 
in 1888. 2 Before this, Rafael Celedon, director of the seminary at 
Santa Marta, wrote a grammar of the language, which was pub- 
lished by E. Uricoechea in Maisonneuve & Co.'s Linguistic Collec- 
tion, Paris, 1888. In an appendix to that treatise, Uricoechea 
reproduced Ernst's vocabulary of Guajiro without giving credit to 
the author for it. Celedon's work was regarded as insufficient in 
several respects by Don Jorge Isaacs, who published his critical 
remarks and strictures in the Estudio del lenguaje Guajiro. 1 Ernst 
regards that treatise as a valuable contribution to the knowledge of 
these South American dialects. Celedon, however, asserted his 
position, and defended himself against Isaacs's strictures in another 
article of the same Anales, entitled Gramatiea Guajira, 1887, pp. 
491-515. It seems to us that these attacks were victoriously 
warded off in part, and no student of that language must fail to 
read the writings of both antagonists. Both are placing the Guajiro 
language among the Carib dialects, to which it undoubtedly belongs. 
Ernst himself expresses the opinion " that this tribe forms a fragment 
of the scattered Arrowak, or Aruak ethnic family, linguistically as 
well as anthropologically*" He states that the word Guajiro also 
occurs on the island of Cuba, the farmers being called by this name 
there from guayu, we (in Arawak wayu) in the Guajiro language. 
It is impossible to make a full extract of Ernst's valuable article, and 
we have to refer our readers to the paper itself. Celedon has recently 
published materials upon the Kbggaba language, which is distantly 
related to Guajiro (Paris : Maisonneuve & Co., 1886), and spoken 
in the Sierra Nevada of Santa Marta. — A. S. Gatsehet. 

Contributions to Anthropology and Prehistoric^ of 
Bavaria. — The latest number of this celebrated periodical, 1 which 
is published by the Munich Society of Anthropology, does not lag 
behind its predecessors in elaborateness and scientific importance. 
The curious subterranean gangways and corridors, which occur in a 
large portion of Wiirtemberg, Bavaria and Austria, were first 
•explored and described between 1830 and 1840. Among the 
rustics many fairy and hobgoblin tales circulate on their account, 
these spirits being called Erdleutl, Erdweibl, Schratzeln, Ratzeln, 
Wiohtelen, Alraune, Weiberl, and many other names, and represented 
as industrious and very bashful little beings. Some of these corri- 
dors take their starting-point from old castles, churches, mansions 
and their cellars, even from buildings now used as breweries, and 
parson's dwellings. Dr. Aug. Hartmann has published his results 
on this part of archaeology in the exhaustive article " Unterrdische 
Gange," pp. 93-129, stating that many other investigators are now 
engaged on this subject, and expect to publish their results in due 
time. Major C. Popp describes the Roman castellum, which for- 
merly stood on a height near Pfiinz, on the Altmuhl River, 

1 Ausland of Stuttgart, January, 1888. 
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Bavaria. 1 Julius Naue continues his instructive enumeration of 
collective tombs or ancient cemeteries discovered between the 
Ammer and the Staffelsee, Bavaria. They all belong to the bronze 
and iron periods, and many of them are Roman. Some walls found 
near Uffing are of the cyclopean type and built of undressed' 
stones. About thirty stone-graves are represented in the illustra- 
tions, many of them showing the body in situ. A physician of 
Tolz, Dr. M. Hofler, has composed a statistic memoir on "Cretinis- 
tic Changes observed with the Living Population of the District of 
Tolz," pp. 207-257. All cretinistic dispositions and alterations 
are deduced by the author from climatic causes. Among the char- 
acteristics of cretinism various authors are enumerating the pug- 
nose, prognathism, great distance from one eye to the other, bad 
condition of the teeth, small stature, lateness of the puberty period, 
weakness of the vocal and auditory organs, imbecility, goitre, 
struma and scrofula. The geological formations which show the 
largest number of strumous individuals residing upon them are all 
of marine origin, as marine sandstone, eocene, keuper with marine 
shells. A map of the district, which lies upon the Isar River, is 
added to show the dissemination of the population affected with 
strumous diseases and complications. — A. 8. Gatschet. 

Folk-lore — How the Lizards were once Little Men. 
Mr. L. L. Frost, of Susan ville, Lassen Co., California, tells us how,, 
when he requested an Indian to gather and bring in all the arrow- 
points he could find, the Indian declared them to be " no good," 
that they had been made by the lizards. Whereupon Mr. Frost 
drew from him the following lizard story : 

There was a time when the lizards were little men, and the 
arrow-points which are now found were shot by them at the 
grizzly bears. The bears could talk then and would eat the little 
men whenever they could catch them. The arrows of the little 
men were so small that they would not kill the bears when shot 
into them, and only served to enrage them. At last there was a. 
smart little fellow who lived with his grandmother. One day he 
was making a bow and his grandmother asked him what he was 
going to do with it. He replied that he was going to kill a bear. 
His grandmother told him the bear had killed all his family, and so- 
she refused her consent for him to go hunting, and kept him 
prisoner in the campooda. Btit the boy knew of a valley near by 
to which the bears came every evening to feed. He had finished 
his bow and gathered up his arrows, and when one day his grand- 
mother went for water he stole away to this valley, and, climbing 
a tree, waited for events. Pretty soon a number of bears came into 

1 Anales de la Instruceion publica, Bogota, 1884, vol. VIII., pp. 178- 
352, especially pp. 216-241. 

2 Vol. VII., Nos. 3, 4, illustrated. 

» The name Pfunz is evidently derived from JjdA.pons or adpontem 
" at the bridge;" though the author is silent on this point. * ' 
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the valley, and the little fellow whistled. At this the big boss 
bear which had killed so many of the little men, and of which all 
were afraid, came under the tree, and sitting himself on his 
haunches, looked up and asked the little fellow what he was doing 
up there. To which the little fellow replied, that he was going to 
kill him, the big boss bear. This reply tickled the bear so that he 
began to laugh, and making a great guffaw, opened his mouth so 
wide that the little fellow could see far down his throat, when 
quick as lightning he drew his bow and shot one of his arrows 
with one of these little points on it down the open throat of the 
bear and into his vitals, whereupon his laugh turned into a roar as 
he fell down, rolled over, and died. All the rest of the bears took to 
their heels and scampered up the valley and over the mountains. 
The little fellow went home and related what he had done, but his 
grandmother refused to believe him. But the next day the whole 
settlement gathered to hear the story, and all hands going to the 
valley, found the dead bear. This made the little fellow a great 
hero. Ever since that time the bears have hid away in the 
brush, and are afraid of men. Thus they have lost their power of 
speech. 

The Indian could not tell how the little men became transformed 
into lizards. 



SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 



— Professor Amos H. Worthen, State Geologist of Illinois, and 
Curator of the State Museum of Natural History, died on Sunday, 
May 6th, 1888, at his home in Warsaw, Illinois, of pneumonia, at 
the age of nearly seventy-five years. For over thirty years he had 
been constantly engaged in the survey of, and in writing and pub- 
lishing the reports upon the geology of his adopted State. He was 
born at Bradford, Vermont, October 31st, 1813. He was the son 
of Thomas Worthen, his mother being an Adams of Revolutionary 
and Presidential stock, and he was the youngest, save one, of a 
large family of thirteen children. He received his education in the 
common schools of his native town, and at Bradford's then famous 
academy. At an early age, before arriving at his majority, he 
married, January 14th, 1834, Miss Sarah Kimball, of Warren, 
New Hampshire, whose death occurred a little over a twelve-month 
ago. He emigrated to Kentucky in August, 1834, and in 
June, 1836, removed to Warsaw, Illinois, where he made his 
permanent home. With his brothers-in-law, the Kimball boys, or 
one of them, he became first a forwarding and commission merchant, 
and later dealt in dry goods at Warsaw. In 1842, influenced by 
the depression in business caused by the Mormon difficulties in 
Hancock county, he removed with his family to Boston, Massachu- 
setts, returning in July, 1844, to Warsaw. Before going to Boston 



